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COTTON 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
CoMMITTEF ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable E. C. Gathings (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Poage, Hagen, Simpson, 
Belcher, and Teague of California. 

Also present: Representatives Thompson, Jones, McIntire, and 
Coffin. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. Gatruines. A few days ago the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion gave us their views and recommendations with respect to a cotton 
program. Since that time I understand that additional studies have 
been made by this national organization through a meeting that was 
held in Texas. Now this morning they have supplemental statements 
to present. We are pleased, indeed, to hear from you at this time. I 
understand that Mr. Lynn and Mr. Walter Randolph and Mr. Hitch 
are here. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. We are pleased to have you gentlemen with us, and 
especially Mr. Randolph, who has appeared before the full committee 
many times. All of you are certainly welcome this morning. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, PRESIDENT OF ALA. 
BAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY T. J. 
HITCH, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; 
AND JACK LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ranpotrex. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like to say I am delighted to be here, and I want to express ap- 
preciation to the chairman and the members of the committee for giv- 
ing us an opportunity to present this statement. 

My name is Walter Randolph. I am vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and president of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation. I have with me Mr. Tom Hitch, who is president of the 
Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation and a member of the board of 
directors of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Mr. Gaturnes. How long have you been a member of the American 
Farm Bureau? 


Mr. Ranvotex. Of the board ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Of the Farm Bureau proper and then how long with 
the board. 
_ Mr. Ranpoupx. Well, I have been connected with the Farm Bureau 
in some official capacity or employed capacity since 1930, December 1, 


1930. I have been on the board of directors since 1947, I believe, to the 
best of my recollection. 


Mr. Gaturnes. You have been vice president how long? 

Mr. Ranpvotpn. I have been vice president beginning in 1954, De- 
cember 1954. This is my first term or starting my first term. 

Also with me is John C. Lynn, legislative director here in 
Washington. 

I would like, if permissible, to read a brief statement here, which 
I assume the members of the committee have. 

Mr. Garurines. Yes, sir; go right ahead. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Mr. Chairman, on March 19, 1958, we presented to 
you an approach designed to find a long-range solution to the cotton 
problem. We have available for the use of the committee copies of the 
statement as presented to you at our last appearance on this subject 
and we have those here. 

Since our appearance before this subcommittee on March 19, con- 
tinuous study and consideration have been given to this problem. 
On March 17 and 18 the field crops advisory committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation gave consideration to the cotton prob- 
lem and made recommendations to the AF BF board, meeting March 
19, 20, and 21. The board further refined the details of the proposals 
April 4. The executive committee of the American Farm Bureau de- 
veloped the proposal outlined below. The officers and staff have held 
many conferences with individual members of Congress, with leaders 
from other segments of the industry in order to get the best possible 
ideas with regard to a long-range cotton program. 

On last Saturday, April 12, a meeting was held in Dallas, Tex., with 

representatives from all cotton-producing States. Included in the 
meeting were both Farm Bureau representatives and representatives 
from the other segments of the industry, and other producer groups. 
The purpose of this meeting was to seek a better understanding of the 
cotton situation and the proposed step-by-step cotton program. We 
believe that there is considerable agreement among the major seg- 
ments of the cotton industry with regard to the program and ob- 
jectives herein outlined. 
' Farm Bureau would like to again recommend the same long range 
program for cotton, but would suggest two steps in reaching this long- 
range program. These two steps, namely for 1959 and 1960, provide a 
choice for individual cotton producers. ’ 

Legislation should be passed in 1958 that provides—in 1959: 

(1) Farmers be given a choice of: Choice (a), the present program 
with estimated 14 to 15 million acres and price supports under present 
law (currently estimated at 90 percent) or () a price-support pro- 
gram providing for 15 percentage points of parity less than (a) and 
30- to 40-percent increase in individual acreage allotments that would 
otherwise be effective for such farm in 1959 under present law (esti- 
mated 14 to 15 million acres). 
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(2) CCC release price for cotton be 110 percent of the lower sup- 
port—choice (b)—plus carrying charges. 

Mr. Gatuines. Now at this point regarding 1959, you would not 
change the present law that would become operative in 1959? The 
acreage allotted would be such as to produce 10 million bales of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Ranpouten. Well, that is correct, assuming that the calcula- 
tions reached or gave 10 million bales on the acreage allotted, and we 
are assuming here that it would when I say 14 million acres, and that 
there might be a little additional acres if it was 15 million. I think 
it actually figures out that 10 million bales would make an allotment 
of approximately 13% 9 million acres. You can get many answers 
on it because of the estimate of this supply and demand and the pro- 
duction and exports and all that. This is our best estimate. 

Mr. Garnines. You figure, though, it could be between 14 and 15 
million acres ? 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. It could be and it could be as low as 13.7, and it 
could be higher than that. 

Mr. Jones. Following up your question there, Mr. Chairman, what 
would actually happen under this choice (d), 1959, even with that 
40-percent increase, the producer would actually have less acreage in 
1959 than he has this year. Is that right? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It would figure out to be approximately the same, 
I believe, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I figure where a fellow had a hundred acres this 
year, that he would only have 98.7 if he took this 40-percent increase, 
and he would also have this reduced parity, 15 percent below what 
you say he has now, and you are currently estimating that at 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Ranvotpen. That is an estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It is a pretty high estimate though, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jones. Well, anyway you are going to have lost acres under 
your plan, and what I can’t understand is why you are not recom- 
mending, if you are going to give the fellow an increase, why you 
don’t predicate that upon this year’s acreage, rather than what he is 
going to have under the law next year. So what you are doing, it 
appears to me, is that you are leading a person to believe that they 
are going to get a 40 percent increase in acres over this year, where- 
as, in effect, they are going to actually take less acres next year than 
they have this year and accept a 15 percent lower price support. 

Mr. Rannotren. Well, to state that another way, this is a 1959 situa- 
tion that we are facing and if our estimate here is substantially cor- 
rect, why an individual farmer would get his share of 1334 to 1414 
or 15 million acres, whatever it turned out to be. That would be his 
allotment in 1959. 

Mr. Jones. Well, don’t you agree that he is going to actually have 
less acres in 1959 with the increase than he has got now? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. No; I don’t agree to that. 

Mr. Jones. What do you say? Would he have more? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I say it appears to me it will be approximately the 
same, but I cannot say exactly what it would be. No one, in my 
opinion, could figure that precisely because we are just estimating. 
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Mr. Jones. Well, I don’t want to prolong it. I just want to ask one 
more question. In other words, under your proposal there would 
be no opportunity for increased acreage over what we have this year, 
although most segments of the industry, the producers, the mills 
and most everyone else, think that we should have an increased 
acreage, but there would actually be no appreciable—I will even go 
to this: there would be no increase in acreage under your proposal. 

Mr. Ranvotru. There would be no great 1 increase ; no. 

Mr. Jonrs. And no possibility of getting any increased acreage for 
1959, if we adopted your proposal] ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Well, if we adopt this proposal, each individual 
farmer could, if he so chose, get a 40 percent increase above what 
he would otherwise get. That is the effect of it. 

Now, Mr. Lynn, do you want to come in on that ? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Jones, we have to start from where we are. 

Mr. Jones. You are not starting where you are; you are starting 
with where you are going to be next year. 

Mr. Lynn. W ell, after rall the Congress has recommended the ex- 
tension of the minimum acreage through 1959 and that bill has been 
vetoed. Therefore, we must start with the assumption that when 
this minimum acreage expires at the end of 1958——- 

Mr. Jones. You speak about the veto. Let’s get this on the record, 
too: In other words, your organization supported the veto. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, exactly, and we are firmly on record, but 
my point is that we have got the soil bank in operation in 1958. We 
assume that the acreage-reserve program will not be in operation in 
1959; therefore, when you take out—you see the thing hurting us badly 
this year with regard to the cotton program is the operation of soil 
bank in reducing the production in 1958, so with that out, we will have 
an increase in production of cotton and acreage of cotton in 1959. 
We guess that, roughly, 10 million acres of this production, based on a 
14 million acre allotment in 1959, will take the 40 percent increase 
which, if true, would add 4 million acres, which would mean, based 
on this calculation, that 14 million of the acres would be planted 
under the lower price support. 

Now this is based on our best information we accumulated at Dallas 
a week ago tomorrow. Then, roughly, 4 million acres would be 
planted at the higher support and 14 million at the lower support, 
which would give a total in this case, based on those assumptions, of 18 
million acres in 1959, without any taken out by the soil bank. 

Mr. Jones. Now you say there are going to be 18 million acres 
planted in 1959 under your proposal ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. I said only on the assumption that 10 million 
of the 14 million acres allotment that might be in effect in 1959 took the 
increased acres on the lower price support. we could have an allotment 
of 18 million acres. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t follow that at all. 

Mr. Hagen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I understand your figure for base allotment next year is about. 14 
million acres. 

Mr. Lynn. It is an estimate, Congressman. 

Mr. fee. Thirteen to fourteen. 
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Mr. Jonxs. He said there would be less than 14. I don’t know 
where he got the 15 from because Mr. Randolph said it would probably 
be 13, less than 14. 

Mr. Hagen. Let’s assume it is 14 million and add 40 percent to that. 
Take 40 percent of that. That is 5,600,000, and you add that and it is 
19,600,000, which is more than the 17 million you have right now, 
assuming everybody plants the 40 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Take the 15 percent reduction in price support. 

Mr. Hagen. That is correct, but they are providing more acres to 
the tune of over 5 million more acres. Isn’t that right? I am as- 
suming the 40 percent figure. . 

Mr. Poacr. Do you recommend the 40 percent figure ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotpn. It is the 40 percent figure. Let’s strike out “and 
30”. That is what we had in the last statement and it wasn’t stricken 
out. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Randolph, you wanted to make a point there. 

Mr. Ranpo.eu. The chairman asked me if we were basing this on 
the allotment being the minimum in the law, the 10 million bales 
minimum, and I said that the figure I had on that would mean that 
under the definition given in the law and under the previous practices 
in the Department of Agriculture, that that would figure out about 
13%, million acres. 

Now this statement here, 14 and 15, we have talked to a lot of folks 
about this thing. We ought to know something about that, and that 
is the way we present it. We think that is a conservative way of 
presenting what the acreage will be next year. Now we don’t know— 
we don’t know, and nobody will know until or be certain until the 
Department has figured out an analysis. 

Mr. Gatuines. It would be something around 17.5? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. I don’t see any possibility, Mr. Chairman, of it 
being over 15. There is a remote possibility that it would go higher, 
but when you are estimating, you are estimating what the figures are 
finally going to be when they are announced. That is as close as we 
care to try to get to it. 

Mr. Poage. Before you get off of that for 1959, I would like to ask 
you about that second page there, the CCC release price for cotton, 
which would be 110 percent of the lower support. That would be 
about 77.5 percent, wouldn’t it—roughly ? 

Mr. Betcuer. It would be 82.5, 

Mr. Poser. Is it 82.5% 

Mr. Ranvoteu. I think you can estimate that. 

Mr. Poace. I think it is 82.5. That means you would fix the domestic 
price of cotton at no less than 8214 percent parity, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Ranvoipr. Well, it would be between the lower price support 
and something higher than that, which is our best guess of what it 
would be in 1959. I just guess I don’t know whether it would be true 
or not, but it would be about what you say. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the domestic consumer would be having 
to pay 8214 percent parity to get cotton ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. That is a good guess. It might be a little lower 
than that, and under certain circumstances it might go higher. That 
leaves a range there for fluctuation in price. 
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Mr, Poacer. I don’t see how there would be much possibility of range 
of price. It seems to me that if everybody put their cotton in the loan 
that it would be at 75 percent. Now the mills can’t get it out for less 
than 110 percent of 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. Plus carrying charges. 

Mr. Poacr. Which is going to mean, actually, a little something 
more than 821% percent to the American mills. Now the foreign mills, 
on the other hand, are going to continue to buy at what price? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Well, that is covered in the third point. Let me 
read the third point: 

(3) The export program would be changed from the current program to one 
providing for direct subsidy in cash or in kind, with emphasis on payment in kind. 

Mr. Poace. But you don’t say at what price the foreign mills can 
get it. 

Mr. Ranpoiten. We don’t say so and we don’t know. 

Mr. Poace. Our present export program tries to subsidize it down 
to the world price, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Ranpoutren. That is one way of stating it. Let me state it an- 
other way, which may be a little more accurate. Our export program 
tries to make our cotton competitive with other growers in the world, 
and to say that that is the world price is also, I think, substanti: ally 
correct, but I think that in practice probably the : amount of our export 
subsidy probably has a great influence on setting what we commonly 

call the world price. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, would you contemplate continuing that same level 
of export subsidy under your program? Do you contemplate a change 
in the payment of subsidy? Would you contemplate keeping that 
subsidy on export cotton at substantially the present level / 

Mr. Ranvotrx. Not necessarily. If you are speaking in cents per 
pound, we Armen tn that it would be continued at what would be a 
competitive price 

Mr. Poace. You would continue to make American cotton competi- 
tive in the world market ? 

Mr. Ranpvoiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. By paying whatever subsidy would be required ? 

ia 5 Ranpotpu. Let me explain that a little. When that program 

yas first started, Mr. Poage, as you know, of course, it was based on, 
as I recall, 25 cents. I think the last few sales have been a little better 
than 28 cents. Maybe that is just the last sale. Now what it would 
be in 1959, we just can’t tell, but whatever it was, there would be a 
payment made in cash or in kind there for the difference. 

Mr. Poage. The difference between what it took to move the cotton 
into the world market and what figures 75 percent parity ? 

Mr. Ranpo.ien. It would be the market price. You said a while 
ago you thought it would be 8214. I said it would be somewhere above 
75, in my opinion, and that your guess was maybe as good as any. It 
might be a little less or more, depending on how much cotton there was 
in 1958 and the prospects of 1959. All those affect it. 

Mr. Poacr. It would probably be somewhere, at domestic price, 
somewhere above 8214. It would more likely be above than below. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Poacr. You are going to have 821% percent and then the carry- 
ing charges. That is your release charge. 
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Mr. Betcurr. How could it be lower ? 

Mr. Poage. I don’t see how it could be lower, but he says it could. 
If a farmer should want to sell his cotton for less, he could, of course, 
do so, but I cannot conceive of anybody doing so. I agree with you, 
but I can’t see, though, how there would be any cotton moved below 
that. figure. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I don’t think there is necessarily any difference of 
opinion between your thinking on this and mine, except you are more 
specific and I don’t feel I can guess quite that specific. 

Mr. Poace. You want to say that if a man was a perfect idiot and 
he wanted to sell his cotton for 75 percent parity, there is no law going 
to keep him from it, and of course he could. 

Mr. RanpoieH. Sometimes farmers do sell below the price support. 

Mr. Poacr. I know that, so we couldn’t say 100 percent of all 
farmers would get 8214 percent parity, but I think we could say 90 
percent of them would not only get 821% percent parity, but would get 
something above that because they get something in addition. So 
actually the cotton could move on the domestic market for probably 
85 percent parity, I should think. Two and a half percent is not too 
high for carrying charges, is it ¢ 

Mr. Ranvourn. I don’t remember what the carrying charges are. 
Maybe Jack does. 

Mr. Poacr. You agree it is at least a dollar a 

Mr. Ranvotpu. It is something to be taken into consideration. I 
have those figures somewhere, but I don’t have them with me, and I 
would rather not guess. 

Mr. Poace. So your domestic mills are going to have to pay 85 per- 
cent of parity for cotton—something like that—and your foreign mills 
‘an buy it at what figure? You said 25 to 28 cents, and I think that is, 
roughly, it. You say an average export price—your statement says 
an average export price of 27 cents. I think that is a fair approxima- 
tion. What is that, 65 percent parity? I don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Lynn. It is between 65 and 70. 

Mr. Poaar. So foreign mills are going to be buying that cotton, say, 
at 15- or 20-percent parity points lower than the American mills, 
aren't they ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotru. I think that is substantially correct, yes, sir, but I 
think the most imoprtant factor here is what the difference would be 
if no legislation is adopted. 

Mr. Poace. But I am trying to find out what this legislation is going 
todo. I think I know how it is going to be if no legislation is adopted, 
but you see we have a wide range of things that we can do other than 
the present legislation. I think I know how bad it is going to be with- 
out legislation, so if you put that choice, obviously you give us a 
Hopson choice. In one of these committees yesterday you gave us 
one of those Hopson choices, did you not? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I will say this about that? We are not claimmg 
this as a perfect approach to this problem, but we don’t think that we 
could get a perfect one through Congress if we knew what it was, and 
if we could get all of the farmers to agree to it. We believe this is 
practical. 

Mr. Poacer. Let’s see how practical it is. That is what I am trying 
to find out. You probably don’t agree with me on this, but I think 
one of the elements of a sound cotton price policy is a one price sys- 
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tem, the same price to the American mills and foreign mills. Do you 
or don’t you agree with me on that? 

Mr. Ranpoiten. We do agree on that. 

Mr. Poage. This does not achieve that objective, does it ? 

Mr. Ranvotex. No. It is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Poace. Is it going to get any closer than where we are today ? 

Mr. Ranvoupen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. What you mean is you think that if you leave the law as 
it is, that instead of costing the American mills 85 percent, it will cost 
the American mills 90 percent next year ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That is the estimate we gave, 90 percent. We don't 
know that is right. 

Mr. Poage. So when you say it is a step in the right direction, you 
mean if we don’t do anything that next year we will be further away 
than this bill will provide. That is what you mean, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranpoureu. That is right. 

Mr. Poacs. Rather than saying we will be further away than we 
are at the moment, because at the moment the spread isn’t that great ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. The spread now, Mr. Congressman—let me see—is 
about 714 cents, I think, or maybe a little more. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Maybe it will be a little more than that, but that is 
approximate. 

Mr. Poacr. That is about it or it is somewhere in that neighbor- 
hood, but the spread in this, how much will that be ? 

_ Mr. Ranporrn. Well, that is the difference between—I have to figure 
it out. 

Mr. Poace. That is about 5 cents? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. I would say the spread under this would be 4 or 5 
cents. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Poage, may I supplement what Mr. Randolph has 
said? Under your assumption, sir, you are assuming that the ex- 
porters will get all their cotton from the CCC. We do not make such 
an assumption. It is true under the current export program all of the 
cotton must go through CCC on the competitive bid thing, but we are 
assuming it is going to a direct subsidy. One of the objects in our 
recommending the direct subsidy instead of the competitive bid basis 
is to avoid the cotton going through CCC and assimulating these 
charges. Therefore I think it is accurate to say that the export:price 
would be, as Mr. Randolph said, somewhere between 75 and 8214, as 
you put it, for 1959. 

Mr. Poage. Let’s see. Why should they get cotton from anybody 
other than CCC unless somebody should sell for less than the amount 
for which they could put it in the loan? Now they om it in the loan 
at 75 percent parity. Of course if a man will sell his cotton for 75 
percent parity, obviously the exporter could get it for less. 

Mr. Lynn. There would be a few that would sell it for less, but not 
many. But 75 and 8214 is quite a difference. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. You mean somebody will say, “Well, I 
can’t get but 75 percent parity if I put it in a loan, but if you, Mr. Mill, 
or the exporter will give me 77 percent or what not, I will settle and 
take no chances of getting anything back because I don’t think the 
Government is going to get anything, so I will just sell it to you for 
that.” Of course, some cotton is always sold just above the loan and 
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some of these fellows would sell above the loan and there would be 
some cotton moved that way, but that would still leave you the same 
principle I am talking about. I think you are right, there would be 
some movement of that kind. I don’t think it would be a very large 
movement, but there would be some of it, but the principle would still 
be there. You simply narrow that difference between the advantage 
the foreign mill had over the American mill and you would still main- 
tain a definite advantage on behalf of the foreign mill, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Lynn. Surely. 

Mr. Poser. And to whatever extent that is, whether it is great or 
small, whatever extent that is, we can agree that it is undesirable; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. Our program is to get to a one-price system 
just as soon as possible, but again we have to start from where we are, 
sir, and we think we must take it in steps to get there. But as I have 
said before this subcommittee several times, we are not talking in 
terms of a price support program of 25 cents a pound for cotton. We 
don’t think it has to be that low. We think it can be 30 cents or above 
the price support level and we think cotton will still be competitive. 

Mr. Poagr. I hope you are right, but I have never seen anyone sub- 
stantiate that expression of hope. Why do you think you can sell 
cotton abroad at 30 cents ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. Mr. Poage, speaking of the domestic market alone 
there, on that point of selling cotton abroad, I pointed out in 1956 that 
the moderate price sales were 25 cents—I am going on my recollection 
here—and I think the last one was 28 plus. So if we go in a gradual 
direction of widening this difference, it is possible that the production 
outside of the United States would decline. 

Mr. Poage. Walter, I don’t have the figure before me, but didn’t the 
world production decrease last year ¢ 

Mr. Ranpouru. I don’t have the figures. My impression is it didn’t 
increase. 

Mr. Poage. Did increase ? 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. No. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I thought. I did not think world produe- 
tion increased last year. It seems clear that if you decreased pro- 
dluction, obviously that is why your price went up. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I think this is true, Mr. Poage, in a general way: 
I don’t have the figures and I can’t tell you exactly, but since we have 
had the export program, there certainly has been a decline in the rate 
of rise in foreign countries, if not an actual decline in the amount of 
production. 

Mr. Poage. You and I are going to be right together on that, because 
I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. The figures would show whether or not that is right. 
I am just speaking from memory. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Poace. And I certainly agree with you that selling American 
cotton into the world market at world price certainly has the tendency 
to at least stop the increase of foreign production. I think there is 
no question but what it does. There is no difference of opinion there. 
All I want to point out there is, as I see it and I am afraid that you 
agree, that it must be cured; that you do not contend that this would 
give us a one-price system, nor do you contend it is desirable to have 
our cotton moving into the world market at a lower price than it 
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moves to the American mills. I don’t quite understand why you 
can’t move it to the American mills next year in competition with 
world price. I don’t quite understand why you feel you have to have 
this transition period, which we will all recognize is there—I mean we 
recognize that the programs you have for the period is bad. I don’t 
know why we have to use this bad program that all of us agree is bad. 

I don’t know why we have to use it for a year. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We don’t necessarily agree it is bad, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. You agree anything other than a one-price system is 
bad? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. Poace. If you have a two-price system 

Mr. Ranpouteu. I don’t know, I wouldn’t use the word “bad.” It 
is certainly less desirable. 

Mr. Poace. Why couldn’t we adopt something more desirable in 
1959? That is the point I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Ranpouten. We think this is the best approach to it. 

Mr. Poace. I know you do, but I don’t snliaend why. I under- 
stood your statement that you approved of it, but I didn’t under- 
stand why you felt you had to have a different program in 1959 than 
what you would have in 1960 and 1961. 

Mr. Lynn. Do you think it is possible to get a bill through the 
Congress setting the price support at 55 and 60 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Poace. During what year ? 

Mr. Lynn. You would have to get legislation through the Con- 
gress with a price support of 65 and 70 percent of parity effective 
in 1959. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, you don’t have to do anything about 1959 

Mr. Lynn. Or you can go another way, which you know we are 
not for. 

Mr. Poage. I don’t know why you have to be opposed to the practical 
ways. I don’t know why you have to be opposed to the program you 
recognize would do the job. I don’t know why you have to oppose 
those things that would do the job. That is the point. Of course if 
you just assume something would get the job done, but we are just 
not going to support it, I don’t know what C ‘ongress can do about it. 

Now f don’t Sond but what the Farm Bureau has a greater veto 
power than any nongovernmental group. You vetoed the last bill. 
The acreage freeze bill. We were told here we couldn’t do anything 
about next year’s acreage; we had to start with this small acreage. 
Congress had tried to get a larger acreage and the President vetoed 
it, and you asked him to veto it. 

‘Mr. Lynn. I didn’t say to Mr. Jones that Congress couldn’t do 
anything about it. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but you told him we had to start here. You told 
him you had to start at this small figure because the President vetoed 
the last bill. You asked him to veto it. 

Mr. Lynn. Why certainly. It is public knowledge we did. 

Mr. Poace. You did, and I think it is a little wrong to blame the 
President for that evil. It seems to me a little inconsistent for you to 
put the blame on the President after having asked the President to 
do just what you now condemn. I think the President was as wrong 
as he could be, but you are in a poor position to blame the Presi- 
dent because he vetoed the bill that you asked him to veto. 
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Mr. Hacen. Take the position of the American mills. They are 
confronted with a current situation where they are going to pay at 
least 90 percent of parity, rather than 82 or 75. Anything rational we 
do will improve their situation somewhat. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Nobody I ever heard coming before this committee has contended 
that the prices of cotton had any very serious effect on the consumer, 
as such—nobody that I have ever heard before this committee and I 
think we have had agreement between the farm organizations and 
everybody else on that, that the price of the cotton was a tremendous 
factor in whether the mill could operate successfully or not. If one 
mill has to pay more for cotton, even a small amount more than their 
competitors, it makes a tremendous difference in the operation of that 
mill, not in what it costs in that shirt you paid $4.50 or $5.50 for at the 
present price, which has 25 cents worth of actual cotton in it, but from 
the standpoint of the mill operating on a margin, probably half a cent 
a yard, but the price of that cotton makes a tremendous difference to 
them. It didn’t make much difference to us, you, or I, as a purchaser, 
but it made a terriffic difference as to whether this mill could operate 
on cotton or whether it had to operate on synthetics. 

I think you were present and heard Mr. Cannon point out that by 
running 1 thread out of 4 of synthetic into the cloth, that-you change 
the relative sales position of the mill that was running all cotton. 
That they were in a position then that they would no longer compete 
with the man running 1 thread out of 4. So it is the competitive 
position of the mill that is important. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, the point I am trying to make is that this is 
otherwise a good program. The mere objection that it only alleviates 
slightly this terrific differential is no reason to send it back. That 
may be one argument, but it shouldn’t be controlling because the mills 
‘an run into a worse situation here if nothing happens, which might 
well be the case. If there is going to be a short supply of cotton, then 
90 percent of parity might not be the price. It might be considerably 
above that. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Well, we are writing the law here, supposedly. 

Mr. Hagen. There is no particular reason to write a law that can’t 
be passed or if it is passed is vetoed. You are not helping the mills 
in any degree to do that. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think the President will veto anything the Farm 
Bureaus want ? 

Mr. Hacen. I really don’t know. 

Mr. THomprson. May I ask a question. Do you think the Presi- 
dent would veto any bill that you would recommend ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I don’t know what the President would do. 

Mr. THomrson. He followed your recommendation in vetoing the 
price freeze bill. He followed your recommendation in vetoing the 
public works bill. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. The public works bill ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, I will say this: I don’t know of any evidence, 
circumstantial or otherwise, that would prove that that was the rea- 
son that the President vetoed either one of those bills. 
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Mr. THomrson. Maybe not. You are among friends. It is all 
right; we are just trying to get at the future, the real low down pros- 
pects. 

Mr. Ranpvotpu. In the case of the so-called freeze bill, I imagine he 
would have vetoed it if we had not recommended it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Possibly; after all, it is neither here nor there. The 
chairman is indulging me. I am not a member of the subcommittee, 
but speaking as a member of the full committee, I think a lot of us are 
getting awfully tired working long and hard to bring out a piece of 
legislation, get it passed—Agriculture is not at. all popular on the floor 
of the House—get it through the House and get it accepted and then 
have it vetoed. I would, frankly, like to know if someone who is very 
close to this administration could tell us just exactly where we do 
stand. 

Mr. Ranpo.ten. Well, I would like to help you, but I certainly think 
it would be inappropriate for me to try to say what the President 
would do on a piece of legislation. 

Mr. THomrson. Would it be inappropriate to ask him? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. No, sir, but he probably wouldn’t say. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Benson would say, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Ranpoirx. I don’t know. I expect he would. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, truly this is not to put you on the spot and 
certainly not to embarrass you because it is a waste of time to ap- 
proach a very difficult subject from that point of view, but it does 
seem you can get to see Mr. Benson in the next 10 minutes or get his 

ear and we could ask him how he stands on it. 

Mr. Ranvoirn. Well, of course the committee can ask him, but this 
is the first time that this has been presented to the Congress or to any 
part of the Congress and I can’t tell you what the administration will 
do on this or any other bill. 

Mr. Toompson. Asa practical matter, if you could find out it would 
surely help us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I am just not authorized to speak for the adminis- 
tration, as you know. 

Mr. Txuompson. I know that, but certainly we all recognize that 
you are very, very close to them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Yes, sir. I wish you were a member of this sub- 
committee, and we would like for you to be with us as much as you 
can. 

Any other questions with respect to the 1959 program here ? 

Have you read section 3 ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. We discussed sections 2 and 3, and I believe I read 
3, at least, and 2 is just 2 lines there. I believe we discussed that. 

Shall I proceed with the rest ? 

Mr. Garurines. Yes, please. 

Mr. Ranpoten. In 1960—give individual cotton producers a choice 
between (a) the acreage allotment provided under the present law 
and price support as provided under present law (same as under 
choice (a) for 1959) or (>) 90 percent of the previous 3 year average 
market price as reflected in the 14 spot markets. The CCC release 
price would be figured according to the same formulas as for 1959. 
The export program would be operated i in the same manner as 1959. 
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The additional acres authorized under choice (/) of this proposal 
for 1958 and 1959 shall not be taken into account in establishing 
future State, county, and farm acreage allotments. 

Mr. Betcuer. May I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Beicuer. Mr. Randolph, if this is a good program for 1960, 
why isn’t it just as good a program for 1959? 

Mr. Ranvouen. The idea behind this recommendation was that we 
gradually move toward a program which would be recommended here 
for 1960, and we are nearer that program in 1959, so the alternative— 
we had said in the beginning here that we recommended a long range 
program for cotton, but would suggest two steps in reaching it and 
we are pointing out 1959 is one of the steps and what we have for 
1960 is the second step. 

Mr. Betcuer. Why would you be in any better shape after your 
1959 program to go into your long range program than you would if 
you go right now ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotreu. Well, we would have more cotton than we have 
now, especially the quality we hope for. We don’t know what the 
weather will be. 

Mr. Betcuer. Do you think your 1959 program as outlined here is 
going to decrease the amount of cotton on hand ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. No, sir. 

Mr. Betcurr. Then you would be in the same shape in 1960 as you 
are now, wouldn’t you / 

Mr. Ranvoupu. I don’t think we would be in the same shape. 
Actually we have or will have in the next marketing year a shortage 
of the better kinds of cotton and this would give some additional strue- 
ture above what we would produce on the lower acreage provided now 
in the law for 1959 and 1960, 

Mr. Garuinés. How many of them do you estimate would support 
(a) asagainst (0) ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have some judgment figures on that by States. 
We have some judgment figures on that, expressions from people who 
represent most of the cotton States aie In answer to your question, we 
will give youthe summary of those. Jack has them here and that is the 
best we have on that. 

Mr. Garuines. Would you want to read those figures into the record 
at this time, Mr. Lynn ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. They are rough and I wouldn’t want to hold 
any of these people responsible for them, but we ask for this informa- 
tion because we wanted to be able to answer this question. 

Now, for example, we start out in this Dallas meeting with Texas 
and the Rio Grande section. It was estimated that 80 percent of the 
acreage in the valley would go in under the lower support. In other 
words, they would take advantage of the increase. 

Now this ranged all the way ‘from 80 percent there to 50-50 in the 
high plains area. The representatives there from the high plains area 

said they thought it would be about 50-50 in the acreage. 

Mr. Garurncs. That will give you for Texas what ? 

Mr. Lynn. This would be, roughly, two-thirds of the cotton acres 
taking the lower support. Now, in Arizona it was from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the acreage would go into lower support, that is they would 
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take advantage of the increased estimate. I will call lower support 
choice (0), if you don’t mind. 

In Arkansas the hill section of Arkansas, the follow who gave the 
report for that section said he thought it would be roughly 50-50. The 
people from the delta said from 60 to 70 percent of the acreage of the 
cotton would be in choice () or lower support. 

In the’case of California, from 75 to 80 percent of the acreage 
would be in the choice (0). 

In the case of Florida, 50-50. 

In the case of Georgia, they indicated that perhaps 75 percent of the 
farmers in Georgia would continue to plant the lower acres and get the 
higher price support. 

In Kentucky, they said from 65 to 75 percent of the acres would 
go into choice (bd). 

Louisiana, they thought that 50 percent of the growers and two- 
thirds of the acreage w ould take choice (6). 

In Mississippi, again the hill section, about 50-50 of the acreage 
and in the delta section from 60 to 70 percent of the acreage, and in 
Missouri there were 2 figures given. One gentleman estimated 
about 60 percent would go into the choice (0) and another figure was 
75 percent to go into choice (0). 

In the case of New Mexico, 80 percent, they said, would go into 
choice (+). 

Oklahoma, they said 50 percent of the growers and 75 percent of the 
acres would take the increased acres. 

In the case of South Carolina, the estimate was about the same as 
Georgia, that perhaps 75 percent of the growers there would take the 
higher support and the lower acres and Tennessee—of course Mr. 
Hitch can speak for them, but, as I recall the figure there, it was about 
75 percent of the acres would take the choice (4) plan and in Alabama, 
if I remember, Mr. Randon indicated about 60 percent of the acres 
and about 50 percent of the producers would take choice (0b). 

This is the best we have. We have not made a further survey. 

Mr. Garnines. You didn’t take estimates from California across 
to the Carolinas ? 

Mr. Poaer. It is, roughly, two-thirds. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. That is acres, not individuals. 

Bear in mind that that was a question we asked and people gave 
their opinion just from a few minutes consideration. That is all they 
had on that. That is all we have to answer that question. It could 
be off considerably. 

Mr. Garnines. On that point I wonder whether or not the Far 
West was represented at the Dallas meeting last week. 

Mr. Ranvotpnu. Yes, sir; Arizona, California, New Mexico. 

Mr. Garnines. What about the Southeast ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. All of the Southeastern States, except North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, as I recall. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. The Midsouth was represented ? 

Mr. Ranporrn. Yes, they were there. I believe all cotton-growing 
States were represented except North Carolina and Virginia and, of 
course, the minor States of Nevada, Kansas; they were not there. 
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Mr. Garuines. What about these people from North Carolina? 
They have an awful lot of small cotton farms there. What is your 
position, the Farm Bureau, with respect to keeping that 4-acre 
minimum ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. Well, our position is stated in the resolution that 
we adopted first in Miami, and we went on record there and again 
at a meeting since then in opposition to the minimum individual farm 
acre allotment. 

Mr. Garuines. You are in favor of the 4-acre provision in the 
1956 act ? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. You said you opposed it ? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. You are against it ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Did you discuss that ? 

Mr. Lynn. No. This wasn’t a policy development meeting; this 
was a meeting to try to get understanding as to this program. This 
situation wasn’t discussed in Dallas, except as to the situation in re- 
gard to the law, in which the law expires which takes care of the 4-acre 
minimum at the end of this year. That is the extent to which it was 
discussed at Dallas. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t think there would be anything seriously 
wrong if we started out with your 1960 program, do you? Wouldn’t 
it work in 1959? 

Mr. Ranpotru. We think we would get more support across the 
Cotton Belt if we used a procedure that we have recommended here. 
We are trying to represent, as best we know how, the sentiments of 
the industry. We don’t control the producers. We have held many 
meetings in regard to that. We are not infallable about it; certainly 
not. We don’t know for sure, but we believe this is the best way to go. 

Mr. Poacr. We are not arguing with you. We take judicial notice 
that you are trying to do the best you can for the cotton farmers. I 
don’t think you need to remind us every time that you are going to do 
the best for them that you can. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I didn’t intend to remind you of that. I was trying 
to answer your question as to whether we start out in the sixties, and 
I said I think we better do it this way because we have real support of 
this kind of program in the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. Poace. Well, in your 1960 report, as I read it, you would leave 
under section (a@) unlimited production. I don’t know whether you 
intend to leave unlimited production. I think you mean to carry 
down into 1959 and 1960, It says that the export program will be 
operated the same as in 1959, but it doesn’t say anything about how 
much export. 

Mr. Ranpotru. Well, it could be clarified, Mr. Poage. Now it says 
“choice (a) for 1959,” but I expect there should have been added the 
40-percent increase. That goes with that, too. 

Mr. Poace. I see you have it in (a), but you don’t have it in (6). 
That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Ranpoirnu. I think we have, not an error, maybe, but an omis- 
sion in drafting. 
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Mr. Poacr. Yes, I think so. You do intend to have the same kind of 
acreage increase ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes, a 40-percent increase for choice (0). 

Mr. Poace. You mean you are going to give the person that takes 
(6) and takes 10 percent less than the 3-year average, you are going 
to give him a 40-percent increase ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. With a 10 percent—of course, this is going to be a higher 
parity than you have up here in 1959. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. It is not? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. What will it be? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Well, our best estimate on that is price support 
under (4) in 1959 will be about 33 percent. 

Mr. Poace. How much ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Thirty-three. 

In 1960 it will be about 32. 

Mr. Betcurr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The only difference between 1959 and 1960 is that under (4) in 
1959 he gets 75 percent of parity and under (6) in 1960 he gets 90 
percent of the weighted average of the last 3 years. Outside of that 
they are the same program for the 2 years ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotru. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatuines. Which is about 1 cent a pound less the support 
price in 1960 as compared to 1959. 

Mr. Betcner. That is why a while ago I couldn’t see why the 1960 
program, if it isa good program for 1960, wouldn’t be just as good a 
program for 1959. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. It might be better, as far as that goes, but we are 
getting graduated to the end we are trying to achieve here, which is 
the same end as reported. 

Mr. Betcuer. I don’t see where you are moving gradually because 
the only change you make is 90 percent in the last 3 years and the 
other is 75 percent of parity and there is only 1 difference in the sup- 
port price, so you are not moving very far from 1959 to 1960, So 
why confuse the program over just a 1-cent support price on choice 
(6) when choice (a) is going to be the same under both programs? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Well, choice (4) is nearest to the program we are 
recommending here in 1960, not necessarily because of the support 
price, no, but because it does involve the main part of the program 
that was recommended here previously; that is, the price support tied 
to the market for the previous 3-year average. 

Mr. Poacr. I can’t see why we should add this confusion for the 1 
percent difference. When there is only 1 percent difference, I can’t 
see how you justify adding that confusion. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Well, the reasons are as I stated. I hope they’re 
good. 

Mr. Lynn. May I supplement that? We have been using parity 
as a yardstick for price fixing for a good long time. Based on the 
numerous meetings we have had, we believe it is going to take some 
educational programs to show farmers, cotton farmers, why going to 
the 90 nercent of the previous 3 years market price is a sounder 
approach on the price support on cotton than sticking to the parity 
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as a yardstick for measuring price. This they will accept. It may 
seem to be a useless step, but we think it is a very necessary one. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Mr. Lynn, this is all going to be part of the same bill 
and if you are going to get support for this bill you are going to have 
to sell them before we get support for this bill. If you 1 need 1 more 
year to sell them on this departure from parity formula, we will have 
to decide to wait to pass the bill. 

Mr. Lynn. That will be up to Congress to determine. This is our 
best judgment, based upon our best ‘advice from many groups and 
individual Congressmen. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you want to proceed ! 

Mr. Jones. I want to ask a question. The underlined section— 

The additional acres authorized under choice (b) of this proposal for 1958 and 
1959 shall not be taken into account in establishing future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments— 

should not that be 1959 or 1960? 

Mr. Lynn. It should be. Thank you, Mr. Jones, that is an error. 

Mr. Ranpoirw. 1959 and 1960; you are correct. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Any other questions on that ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. 1958 is already set. We don’t change that. 

Shall I proceed with the remainder of the statement, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Garuines. With that understanding—let’s review for a sec- 
ond—under the (b) program for 1959 there would be about a 33- 
cent-a-pound level; is that right, and it would be about a 32-cent level 
for 1960? 

Mr. Ranvoirn. That is the best estimate we could make on it; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Isn’t there a proposal, also, that there would be a 
larger sale of cotton in 1959 and your acreage in 1960 would be larger? 

Mr. Ranvoiru. There would’ be more cotton than otherwise. 

Mr. Hagen. And your alloted acres in 1960 would be larger than 
1959? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Hagen. If there were a better supply and demand situation ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. It would depend on if you would have a better 
demand situation. There could be more acres in 1960. We don’t 
know, of course, and no one can know what the crops are going to be 
this year or what they will be in 1960. Those are two of the big factors 
in it. Our discussion, what we have been discussing in this regard, 
it is generally thought that the allotment, that there was not much 
difference betw een the allotment in 1959 and 1960. There might be a 
little more in 1960. 

Mr. Hagen. I, for one, don’t understand how the export subsidy 
works. Would you mind explaining that ? 

Mr. Rannoutren. I willtry. You mean after we recommend it here? 

Mr. Ilacen. Yes. 

Mr. Ranvortren. Well, I might say how it is, roughly how it is now, 
and then give the change. As it stands, as the program we now have 
and have had since 1956-57, I believe, why the stock of cotton held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation are the source of cotton for ex- 
port subsidy and it is on a bid basis. They bid every 2 weeks. Not 
only at that time, but that has been the practice nearly all of the time 
and exporters of cotton buy on a bid basis what they think they can sell 
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the cotton for and make a profit from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Then they export that cotton during the year. They are re- 
quired to export it before the end of the market year, else pay 
a penalty on it. 

Now this would change that to what we call a direct export subsidy 
in that the cotton for export would come out of the supply of the 
current crop or what would be available in the private hands—farm- 
ers, and so on—and the Government would pay, upon evidence of ex- 
port, a certain number of cents per pound, either in cotton or in cash, 
and in order to get the cash—there are several sources of that, but the 
principal one that would be paid in cash would be to sell some of 
the stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation and get the money 
from that to pay this in ot or just pay in cotton. 

Mr. Hagen. You will either deliver cotton to the exporter, substitute 
cotton, or cash ? 

Mr. Ranvotex. You might understand it better—well, I assume you 
do understand it—but it would be changing the cotton export pro- 
gram to be practically the same as the wheat export program. On 
it you pay 70 or 80 cents a bushed and really on this we w ould pay— 
I guessed awhile ago it would be 4 or 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hacen. You contemplate getting some of the cash, if neces- 
sary, from selling the CCC cotton. Who would you sell it to at 110 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, we would sell it. The CCC could sell that at 
110 percent of the lower support price, sell it to anybody that; would 
buy it, of course. 

Mr. Hacen. It is unlikely they would find a buyer at that price. 

Mr. Ranvouren. Well, that would be the price of cotton that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation sold it for. It would depend on how 
much cotton was available, whether you could sell it. 

Mr. Garurnes. This is the same program Mr. Lynn presented to us 
a few days ago on export, where you estimated about 6 cents a pound 
spread on a 500 pound bale of cotton at $30 a bale, and then if you 
are going to pay off in kind, why it would take a million bales of cot- 
ton as against exporting 5 million bales. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. The beneficial effect of it is that the export pro- 
gram has a depressing effect on the price to certain minor extent. 

This would act the other way. It would be a tendency to raise the 
price up to what you might call the ceiling here. 

Mr. Gatutnes. That is to get away from doing too much with the 
CCC and getting trade back in. 

Mr. Ranpourn. Yes, trade, export of trade cotton they got from 
the grower and get away from handling it all through Government 
channels. 

Mr. McIntire. I understand, Mr. Randolph, that the thought is 
here that trade would be the substantial exporter of cotton and not the 
Cotton Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Yes. 

Mr. McInvire. But in this export transaction there may as much as 
the chairman has indicated, that Mr. Lynn estimi ited a 6-cent subsidy 
involved. Now what is the thought of the Farm Bureau with respect 
to the effect that has on the use of cotton domestically’ While the pres- 
ent discrepancy you might say is substantially more than $50, you are 
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still providing a vehicle here whereby the processors of the cotton in 
this country and the foreign competitors are being placed at at least a 
$30 advantage, and do you think there ought to he some equalization 
factor involved 2 

Mr. Ranpnotru. I think at the present time it is—didn’t I say 714 or 
8 cents a while ago s the difference now? Jack said 6. I didn’t 
know he said that. I said 4 or 5. I don’t know which one is right, 
but it would be less subsidy and less difference in price aiid certainly 
less than we would have under the situation in 1959. 

Mr. McIntire. But it still exists. 

Mr. Ranpoiru. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And there is no provision in your suggestion to es- 
tablish any equity for the domestic mills in relation acquiring raw 
material out of domestic production of raw material; is that right? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. No, sir; that is not right. It moves in that diree- 
tion in 1959 and 1960 and then in 1961 it moves further in that diree- 
tion, and we will assume or we hope that we would eventually get to- 
gether and not have an export subsidy program. Now that might take 
longer than we would like to have it take. I expect it will take longer 
than we would like to have it take. 

Mr. McIntire. But as a temporary matter during this transition 
period, there is no authority on the part of the Farm Bureau to 
establish any vehicle by which the domestic mills can acquire the 
cotton competitively with their farm competition, but only work to- 
ward that objective; is that it? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We are working toward that objective. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, if I might, we do support two things as being done— 
certainly two things for the mill; namely, the export subsidy on the 
amount that they export in the form of finished goods and also we are 
certainly in support of the negotiated quota that is currently in effect 
with regard to the Japanese imports, but Mr. McIntire, I would just 
hike to point this out: If nothing is done, then this discrepancy is 
going to be much wider than it will be under this proposal that we 
now have because we don’t see any way to avoid an export subsidy 
program for cotton in the immediate future. The higher the domestic 
price, the greater this discrepancy is going to be and that is one ad- 

vantage to this program, as far as the ‘domestic mills are concerned, I 
think. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, you realize, I am sure, that the subsidy to 
the domestic mill on this shipment of fabrics abroad is a very inconse- 
quential aspect of the problem confronting the domestic mill in ac- 
quiring cotton competitively in their own markets here, and that is the 
thing which seems to me has to be recognized. If you are going to 
recognize an export subsidy, it seems to me it is substantial even in a 
transitional period to recognize the domestic mills. You have to live 
under this relationship until some future time. 

Mr. Garuines. Would the gentleman from Maine then support the 
plan we have been trying to get enacted the past several months? 

Mr. McIntire. C ompensator, y payment ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes; to do that job and bring about a one-price sys- 
tem and a system of equity to the producers and mills. 

Mr. McIntire. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that issue has not yet been 
resolved to the point where I have to go on record, but I will say as of 
the moment I will not. I may change my mind. 
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Mr. Poage. I would like to point out in that connection that nobody 
comes before us to tell us they think a two-price system is good. They 
all say they need a one-price system. Very few come before us ne 
frankly say they want farmers’ income so reduced that only the very 
large farmers will be left in the business. Most of them—at least the 
good farmers—want to help the small farmers, so we are told. We 
know they can’t exist on world prices, just like American mills and 
American industry, they have to have something higher than world 
price. American industry didn’t dev elop on world prices. We have 
finally reached the point where much of it can stand on world prices, 
but it didn’t develop on world prices. 

Now we ought to see that the farmer has a chance to live and pros- 
per. Most everybody says we need a one-price systems. Most every- 
body says if we are going to keep selling cotton, we have to sell it low 
enough to make it competitive not only w ith foreign growers, but with 
synthetics. There hasn’t been anyone come before this committee at 
any date, and I have been present most of the time, there hasn’t been 
anyone come before this committee in twenty-odd years and explain 
to us how you can achieve those diversified objectives without making 
some kind of payment, but when we reach the point of doing the job, 
we find—well, “we just believe it ought to happen, but we don’t know 
how to achieve it, how to bring it about.” Some of us on this commit- 
tee believe we know how to bri ing it about, we know what it costs, we 
know it won’t cost any more than the present program is costing , and 
we believe that we can give some results, but the name is bad. “A lot 
of the people don’t like any name that suggests compensatory pay- 
ments for Americans. It is all right for foreigners. 

The witness has just told us that we must continue an export pro- 
gram, a subsidy program. We must pay these other people. We must 
let the cotton move on the world market for less than its costs and the 
Government must pay the difference so that the foreign mill can buy 
his cotton competitively, but we are then faced with the proposition 
that the same people tell us if we did that for the American mills that 
that would be wicked, that that would be immoral, that that is just 
all wrong if we did it for Americans, but if we do it for the foreigners, 
it is all right. 

Now, of course, I recall that last time we had some of the witnesses 
present and the best answer I could get about that was, and it came 
from a Texan, and he said, “Well, Mr. Po: age, I guess I will just 
have to admit that there is no law compelling t us to be consistent.” I 
just wonder, Mr. Randolph, if you have any better answer to that, 
as to why the Farm Bureau will support paying a subsidy to enable 
a foreign mill to buy cotton at world prices and oppose paying a sub- 
sidy to a mill in the United States to buy cotton at competitive prices. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, the subsidy is not set up for the foreign 
mills; it is really set up for the American farmers, the cotton 
farmers. That is the reason you have the subsidy, to help them out 
of a difficult situation. 

Mr. Poacr. That is not the reason because if you did you could 
buy across the board, because the American cotton farmer doesn’t 
sell but 1 out of 3 bales abroad and if you are interested in American 
farmers— 





Mr. Hacen. You have the surplus problem and the only tried 
method of disposing of the surplus to help the farmer is to sell abroad. 
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Mr. Poace. It will help the farmer just as well to sell cotton in Mr. 
McIntire’s district as to sell it to foreigners. 

Mr. Hacen. That may be, but the rationale of it is to help the 
American farmer, not the foreign mill. 

Mr. Poacr. No, that is not their reason, and I would like to have 
Mr. Randolph, if he can, if he wants, to stand on his answers given 
us last month as to why. I wonder if you have any better explana- 
tion as to why you are willing to subsidize cotton in the mill of Bar- 
celona and unwilling to subsidize it in the mill in Bangor. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman, we have testified here on the pay- 
ment idea, I think, quite fully before the committee previously, and 
we don’t favor the payment program. 

Mr. Poacr. I recognized you didn’t favor it. In my question I 
recognized that. I asked you if you would give us an explanation as 
to why you do it in one case and won't do it in another. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. In talking to your question previously—I am not 
going to try to go into it fully, but there are several reasons why we 
are opposed to the payment program. One of them is that we are 
reasonably certain that the payments would not be available to make 
the payments, the money, that the Congress would not appropriate 
it in the first place. 

Mr. Poacr. Are you in a position to testify on that ? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. No, sir, but I think maybe Mr. Whitten is, chair- 
man of your Subcommittee on Appropriations. I don’t know who is 
better able to judge. Of course I wouldn’t say that, but that is a 
practical thing which you would have to consider. That program 
will spread probably to many other commodities and it would be a 
tremendous cost. But I don’t want to go into that fully at this time. 
We have already testified on that and you know our position and 
response for it. That is in the record. 

Mr. Poacr. I don’t know your position on that. I don’t know why 
you assume that a commodity that is one-third exported should re- 
ceive different treatment at home than what it receives abroad. You 
are talking about the whole question of payment; I am talking about 
the question of the difference that you make between the bale of cotton 
that goes to Barcelona and the bale that goes to Bangor. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Bangor? 

Mr. Poace. Well, I said Bangor. I will say Charlotte, if you would 
‘ather have it spun in Charlotte or I will take Gastonia. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Well, the reason I was asking if it was Bangor, I 
thought you might have said Gangor. 

Well, we don’t like to make—we would rather we wouldn’t have to 
make export subsidy payments, but the situation is such that that 
seems necessary and obviously it costs far less to do it on an export 
basis, on our few exports than it would on all of American agriculture, 
which we are trying to offer here a means of getting, as gradually as 
we possibly can or as rapidly as possible, and we think that ; 





Mr. Poacr. You are making a payment on exports, which is a part 
of the crop. There are about a dozen bills pending before this Con- 
gress for payment on domestic consumed crops and not on the export 
crops. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. They have not passed the Congress, except in the 
‘ase of wood, which is an entirely different project. What I was trying 
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to say is we are offering here what we think is a way to move as rapidly 
as possible—we admit it is gradual—from the kind of situation we 
find seanivens in now toward a one price system, and with some pro- 
tection all along the line for the farmers price and income. 

Mr. Poacr. You have made substantially those comments before, 
but I come back to the question I asked you, which you have success- 
fully avoided so far. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I have not answered that. 

Mr. Poacr. No; you have not answered it. You have not touched 
on it. [again ask you the question of why you are willing to subsidize 
the price of cotton in Barcelona and you are unwilling to subsidize the 
price of cotton in Bangor, Maine. 

Mr. Ranvorpn. I think the answer to that is given in our testimony. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; I think Mr. West has given 1 the best answer and I 
think it is in the record, and he said that the only answer he could 
think of was that there is no law compelling us to be consistent. Do 
you want to stand on that answer ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I am not trying to discuss that. That was not the 
subject of this hearing. 

Mr. Poage. The subject of this hearing is what we should do with 
the cottons in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes, sir, and we don’t believe in doing it with pay- 
ment to growers and apparently you do. 

Mr. Poacr. Iam asking you the difference—— 

Mr. RanpopH. Apparently y you do and we just disagree. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not arguing with you about direct payments as 
such. I am asking why it is more desirable to subsidize a bail of 
cotton to be delivered to a mill in Barcelona than it is to subsidize the 
same cotton when it is going to be delivered to Bangor, Maine. You 
have not touched on it. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I will say this: I don’t believe it is necessary for me 
to do so. 

Mr. Poace. It is not necessary and you don’t have to answer my 
question. If you want to refuse to answer it, that is your privilege 
and we are not going to subpena you and try to get you to answer. All 
I want you to do i is ‘either answer it or say you don’t want to answer. 

Mr. Randolph, in all fairness, I am sure that you do not think you 
have answered my question. You are not discussing a thing in ‘the 
world about subsidizing the bale cotton going to Barcelona and not 
subsidizing cotton going to Bangor. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Let’s talk about all of the cotton. 

Mr. Poace. I am talking about a specific question and you tell me 
you have answered it and now you tell me the way to answer it is to 
talk about something else. 

Mr. Tracur. Will you yield ? 

I don’t know whether I am for or against any of these proposals. 
I am trying to learn what it is all about. Maybe I misunderstood the 
witness, but I gathered that he was saying that we can justify perhaps 
subsidizing these exports because in that way you would not be in- 
volved with opening the door for all other commodities and support- 
ing domestic mills not only in cotton, but in processors of all other 
types of agricultural products, because our exports are so low in con- 
nection with the domestic consumption. Maybe I am mistaken. 

Mr. Poace. It is one-third. 
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Mr. Beicuer. Talking about being consistent, we all voted to give 
away a lot of our stuff overseas, but we didn’t vote to giye it to the 
Ameri ‘an mills. This committee did vote for Public Law 480, which 
is a giveaway program, but we didn’t give it to the American mills. 

Mr. Poacs. I think there is much to be said for Mr. West’s state- 
ment. Iam asking Mr. Randolph if he thinks that is the best answer. 
I am not asking him to acc ‘ept it. 

Mr. Hacen. He said that endorsing the subsidy program is the only 
way out of a temporary situation. 

Mr. Poacr. I understood him to say he didn’t like any subsidy pro- 
gram, but he felt he had to have it. He was told us we need a one-price 
system. 

Mr. Beicuer. I get back to this point: We press these witnesses to 
tell why they take their action, but every member of this committee 
would be terribly embarrassed if he had to answer why he takes some 
of his actions. Why do we tres it the witnesses and the Members of 
Congress in two different ways? 

Mr. Poacr. We don’t do it. 

Mr. Beicuer. We are doing it right here. When he says he doesn’t 
care to answer, I think he ought not be required to do it. 

Mr. Poace. [said that if he says he doesn’t care to answer, that is all 
right. Isthat what you said? 

Mr. Ranpouen. No. 

Mr. Poacr. He said he thought he answered it. 

Mr. Ranpotrpu. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And I don’t think you did. 

Mr. Ranvoten. I knowthat. We havea difference of opinion again. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. As to the i cahern of Congress, I have 
to answer any questions my people ask, but I don’t have to answer the 
questions outside of my district if I don’t want to, but when I am in 
my own district, I have to answer their questions and I do so the best I 

can. Now, if witnesses come here and tell us they are trying to help us 
arrive at a solution to this problem, I think we have a right to ask 
them questions and have them answered. If they don’t want to 
answer, say they don’t want to answer it, and they have a right to say 
they don’t want to answer. 

I think I have a right to ask the witness questions. We didn’t force 
anybody to come here. 

Mr. Betcuer. It is one thing to answer it and another thing to argue 
with the answer. He says he answered it, and you say he didn.t You 
say he didn’t and he says he did. Now where do we go from there? 

Mr. Poacer. If you are satisfied with the answer—— 

Mr. Bericurr. He says he answered, and you say he didn’t. Now 
where do we go? 

Mr. Poacr. Where do we go? Under your theory, we ought to quit. 

Mr. Beicuer. That is exactly my theory. I don’t think we ought to 
argue with the witness. When he says he answered it, it is up to us to 
judge whether he answered and not sit here and tell him he hasn’t. 

Mr. Poace. Unfortunately, it isn’t up to us because this record is 
made primarily not for us, but for the public and unfor tunately unless 
we elicit the answers at this time, the questions go un: inswered, and 
unless somebody is willing to do what I have tried to do, that is try to 
get an answer, then the public never does get an answer. And I am 
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unwilling to say that witnesses have a right to come before this com- 
mittee andsimply make statements and not subject themselves to any 
questions. 

Mr. Betcuer. I agree with that, but I don’t think witnesses should 
be argued with by the committee. I think they have a right to state 
their position, just as we have a right to disagree with them. 

Mr. Poace. I think it is unfortunate you have to argue with wit- 
nesses sometimes, but I am not mad at Mr. Randolph, and I don’t be- 
lieve he is mad at me. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Certainly not. 

Mr. Garutnes. It is 20 minutes to 12 and we have another witness. 
Will you continue now? You only have about two-thirds of a page 
left. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I think I will ask something that is perti- 
nent, and I think maybe we can get an answer from the witness. Now 
under your suggestion here, do you think that the 1960 price of cot- 
ton will approach a price that will discourage the use of synthetics? 

Mr. Ranpoten. The answer to that is that it will discourage the use 
of synthetics more than the price that we would have without this 
legislation. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you say as long as the price is down, why 
it will discourage it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. No, sir, not necessarily that. What I was saying 
or what I meant to say was if no legislation is passed, that the price of 
the cotton, we don't know what it 2 be. Well, say it 1s 40 cents. 
It is certainly noncompetitive and a great many indepe ndent users 
may, part of them may use them—more than half, I mean—but if this 
bill were to be passed by Congress, then I don’t know what the 
price of cotton would be. We say with price support, we estimate 
it would be around 32 cents. I imagine the price would run some- 
thing above that. but not as high as it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Jones. Following that out in 1961 and 1962 and extending that 
on the basis that your market price will follow the support level, how 
soon do you estimate that the price of cotton will get down to a point 
where it will be oe with synthetics ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Well, I could not agree with you on your assump- 
tion in the first place, that the market would follow the support price. 
There are several reasons why I don’t think it necessarily would. 
My personal opinion—this is just my personal opinion—is that it 
would be fairly competitive in the cotton market at 31 and 382 cents. 
Other people have different opinions. We are certainly not compet: 
tive with paper on that price. We cannot compete with paper on a 
price basis. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about synthetics, synthetic fibers. That 
is what I am referring to, more than the substitutes. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Mr. Jones, that is my personal view _ being 
competitive with rayon at the present time or next yea 

Mr. Jones. Isn’t it logical to assume that under your - procedure 
here that as we take up the 90 percent of the previous 3 years’ average 
that the price of the cotton could not go any way except down? 

Mr. Ranpotren. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. Jones. It is not? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. No, sir. I have not read the remainder of it, but 
I will be glad to point out why that is. 
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Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this: Assuming that if cotton has to go 
to the point where it will be competitive with the synthetic fibers, 
rayon particularly, do you think that the average cotton producer can 
produce cotton and remain in business? Now I am talking about 
the average cotton producer. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. I will let Mr. Lynn answer. I think he has a better 
answer than I do. 

Mr. Lynn. No, I do not. 

Mr. Ranpotpen. Well, I think you do. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Jones, we don’t have any thought of trying to com- 
pete with Mr. Du Pont with his synthetics with farmers’ price for cot- 
ton. With the amount of research that he is putting into synthetics 
and he amount of research that is being put into cotton, we think it 
will be even harder to compete. However, as I said before, I think the 
thing that will cause the domestic mills to stay with cotton, rather 
than changing into synthetics, is if we can stabilize the price of Amer- 
ican cotton that they have to buy. I think what will run them out is 
going to 40 cents a pound, as we are going to be forced to, I think, at 
the end of 1958. Our thought is that if we could stabilize the price 
of cotton—now, not the price—the price support of cotton and, as 
Mr. Randolph said, from 30 to 311% cents a pound, we believe not 
only would the mills stay with us on cotton and not change to syn- 
thetics, but we believe the amount of cotton consumption domestically 
would increase. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Jones. You don’t think that the price of cotton has to get down 
to be competitive in price with synthetics? 

Mr. Lyncu. Farmers can’t produce it for that, if you have in mind 
25 cents per pound. Farmers will have to go out of business and we 
are not for that. 

Mr. Jones. With the developments that have been made in syn- 
thetics, and particularly rayon, where they have made improvements 
in the rayon, don’t you think that it is going to be more competitive 
all of the time with cotton as they make improvements in rayon? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; but I would hope, as we have sincerely recom- 
mended to the Congress, we recommend that a $25 million increase in 
research programs for agriculture be granted this year, with emphasis 
on utilization research. 

Mr. Jones. But we still have to get the price of cotton down to do it. 

Mr. Lynn. If we can get the price of cotton down to the neighbor- 
hood that we discussed, 30 to 32 cents—I mean the price support of cot- 
ton, and with the research for better end uses, better quality, I be- 
lieve we can meet this competition. 

Mr. Jones. Regardless of the price that the cotton would have to 
go to? If that reaches a point where it is impossible on an average 
cost of research, to produce cotton at a competitive price, would you 
say rather than provide a compensatory payment for cotton that the 
producer would prefer that he get out of business / 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. How are you going to reconcile that? Explain that to 
me. If cotton has to go down to meet this price, how is the farmer 
going to stay in business if we don’t provide some sort of support for 
the farmer? 

Mr. Lynn. We say he doesn't have to get down to meet this price. 

Mr. Jones. How close does he have to get ? 
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Mr. Lynn. I don’t know the answer to that, but based on our best 
information from talking to a lot of people, if we can stabilize the 
price of this cotton, as I “stated before, at about the price of 30 to 32 
cents a pound, we believe we can increase consumption with adequate 
research for cotton. 

Mr. Jones. Under no circumstances would you agree to any com- 
pensatory payment or subsidy, whatever you want to ) call it, to enable 
a cotton producer to stay in business ? 

Mr. Lynn. Not until our voting delegates change our policy. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you want to proceed with 1961 ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Yes, sir, but 1 would like to make an additional 
comment on what Mr. Jones w as discussing. 

As we pointed out here before and as others have, the matter of 
getting markets for cotton depends not only on price, but on quality 
and promotion. You have to take all of those factors into account. 
There is a great opportunity to improve the efficiency in growing 
cotton. We have had great improvement in it in the last—well, all 
along, and especially, which I know about, in the last 30 years, and 
there is still opportunity there and all of those factors are inherent in 
the question whether or not cotton would be competitive. 

Now at the end of this—I will read it. 

In 1961 all producers would have the same price support program. 

This would be— 

(1) A price support equal to 90 percent of the average of the pre- 
vious 3-year market price as reflected by the 14 designated spot 
markets. 

(2) An acreage allotment, based on meeting the requirement for 
cotton in 1961-62. This includes both domestic and foreign markets 
(estimated to be 14 million bales or between 18 and 19 million acres), 
plus an allowance for carryover. 

(3) The CCC stocks would be set aside as of August 1, 1960, and 
released at not less than 115 percent of the price-support level, plus 
carrying charges, effective in 1961, except as necessary to acquire the 
funds needed to pay the export subsidy for cotton. (For example, if 
exports are 5 million bales and the subsidy is 6 cents per pound ($30 
a bale,) this would require approximately 1 million bales to be sold 
from CCC in order to acquire the necessary dollars to pay the export 
subsidy. ) 

In developing this interim program, we have tried to take into con- 
sideration recommendations made by various segments of the cotton 
industry, recognizing that it is essential that legislation be passed in 
1958 designed to accomplish the long range objective for cotton as was 
outlined in detail to you in our presentation on March 19. We are 
drafting legislation to accomplish the step-by-step program outlined 
above. 

Mr. Poacr. Your last sentence, “We are drafting legislation to ac- 
complish the step-by-step program outlined above.” Do you have that 
available now ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes; we have a rough draft of it. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you have an extra copy for the members of the 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Poace. When you say “rough draft,” when will you have it 
completed ? 
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Mr. Ranvotru. That is hard to tell. It may be we won’t improve it 
any more, but we don’t consider this a final draft, but we would be 
glad for you to have copies. 

Mr. Lynn. I believe it would help you, sir, if I might inject that 
this bill would be introduced and we hope that you could have addi- 
tional hearings and ask all other segments of the industry to testify. 

Mr. Poace. Then do I understand that you can give us a draft of 
that which you think should be introduced ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That is fair enough. 

Now did you gentlemen bring with you—I don’t know who was 
going to do it yesterday, but the witness stated it would be done 
today, that we would be furnished with a draft of what you thought 
should be passed. 

Mr. Lynn. It is the same. It is the same bill with the cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. You will remember we asked specifically and the wit- 
ness specifically said that he would give us a draft of the corn and 
feed grain, without cotton. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, the witness was Mr. Marshall of Nebraska. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, and he told us that he would bring that. Is Mr. 
Marshall in Washington ? 

Mr. Lynn. No; he is in Lincoln. 

Mr. Poacr. You don’t feel bound by Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Lynn. You remember I injected myself into that hearing very 
inappropriately yesterday. 

Mr. Poacr. After the meeting was over and adjourned, you told me 
it wouldn’t be delivered. 

Mr. Lynn. If you will check the record, you will find I said we 
want to keep the corn, feed, and cotton together. 

Mr. Poacr. I know you said that. I asked him again if he would 
give us them.separated. Now you don’t repudiate Mr. Marshall as 
your witness; do you? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir, not that. We don’t have it in that form. 

Mr. Poacr. He said we would get it today, but I am not arguing 
that. But when will we get it? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Mr. Poage, we have this drafted in accordance with 
the instructions we have had from our board of directors and we have 
drafted the two things together and we are required to do it, and it is 
very simple if anybody wants to separate it. All they have to do is 
strike out the one part. 

Mr. Poacr. I know, you said it would be simple yesterday, and all 
I am asking you to do is to do that simple thing. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. We are not authorized to do that. 

Mr. Poace. Are you telling us you will not do what Mr. Marshall 
told us he would do? 

Mr. Lynn. I think the record will show that Mr. Marshall said that 
we could furnish—not that we would. 

Mr. Poacr. So Mr. Marshall appeared before the committee and 
as a witness of the Farm Bureau and while he stated he would fur- 
nish information today, you are now telling us what Mr. Marshall said 
will not be carried out and that he is out of town. 

Mr. Lynn. If Mr. Marshall said he would furnish it, but I think 
he said we could. 
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Mr. Poace. I have not seen the record, but I will leave it up to the 
record. If he said that, will you furnish it ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. We are bound by the board and the executive commit- 
tee, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly they have not instructed you not to do this 
simple act. It is a very simple thing, Mr. Randolph tells us. Cer- 
tainly the board has not told you not to do it. 

Mr. Lynn. The board and the executive committee have given ex- 
plicit instructions that the corn feed, grain, and cotton legislation 
would be contained together. 

Mr. Poace. I understand all of that, but I again ask you, Mr. 
Randolph—you just told us it would be a simple matter, that anybody 
could go through it and strike it out, and I asked you if the board had 
given you instructions not to do that. 

Mr. Lynn. They have not given me explicit instructions not to do 
that. 

Mr. Poace. Have they given you any instructions ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Instructions we are working under, yes. You could do 
it easily. 

Mr. Poace. Do I understand you are speaking for the board or 
yourself? Did the board tell you not to give it ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. No. 

Mr. Poace. Then it is Jack Lynn’s statement that you won't give 
it to us? 

Mr. Lynn. No; here is the vice president. 

Mr. Poaer. Is it the vice president’s statement you will not give 
it to us? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I think you make it hard to answer this question. 
I will answer this way: We are advocating that cotton and feed grain 
and corn be in the same bill. I don’t think that we ought to be advo- 
cating it separate. 

Mr. Poacr. No, and I think we are trying to get them in the same 
bill. That is my purpose, to try to get them in the same bill, but you 
know how the committees work with separate subcommittees and 
you know, as a practical matter, if you-are gemeg to be helpful at all, 
we have to have them separated for the Cotton Committee and corn 
and feed grains for the Livestock and Feed Grains Committee. As a 
practical matter, will you tell us if the board instructed you not to 
do this? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. I don’t think I have to answer that question. 

Mr. Poace. Alright, you don’t have to answer it. We are not com- 
pelling anyone to answer questions. 

Mr. Lynn. We will be glad to sit down with the staff and show it 
a separate section for cotton and separate section for feed grain, 
and it is just a matter of cutting them apart. 

Mr. Poacr. We thought that was done and we understood there 
was a difference of opinion. My only purpose was to try to avoid a 
misunderstanding of that kind. We won’t have this misunderstanding 
if you will do it directly. But if you don’t do it directly, we will accept 
any cooperation you will give us and if you don’t give us any, we will 
accept that. 

Mr. Lynn. Weare happy to do that. 
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Mr. Poace. We are sorry you won’t cooperate all the way, but if 
you will goa yard, we appreciate that. 

Mr. Lynn. We will gotwo-thirds of the way. 

Mr. Poags. No; it won’t be two-thirds of the way because the next 
time you come up you will say we changed it. If you won’t give us 
a draft of what you would like to see passed, we have no way to pro- 
tect ourselves from your saying we changed it. We want to put it in 
the bill just like you want it and if you will tell us exactly how you 
want it, we will use it word for word as you give it to us. 

Mr. Lynn. We know you will. 

Mr. Poace. If you don’t want us to—— 

Mr. Lynn. We want you to use it like we give it to you. 

Mr. Poace. Then will you give it to us the way you want it used? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaer. You say “together,” yet you realize the way this subcom- 
mittee is set up we have a separate cotton committee and a separate 
committee on feed grains and you can’t at the moment bring them all 
together. You also fully realize it is the purpose of this committee 
to try to bring them together. I hope we will not be forced to the 
conclusion that as a practical matter, you are trying to make it im- 
possible for either subcommittee to function by refusing to do this 
thing you tell us is simple. 

Mr. Lynn. We will be happy to cooperate with the staff in helping 
to separate the two. 

Mr. Poacr. And after you have done that, will you read what the 
staff has done and will you initial it and sign your name to it, that 
you agree to it, and that that was part your work? Will you do 
that ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; we will. 

Mr. Poacr. Allright; thank you very much. 

Mr. Hagen. I have one question. What do you contemplate in the 
program after 1960? No allotments? 

Mr. Lynn. 1961? 

Mr. Hacen. Well, thereafter. 

Mr. Lynn. The same program as 1961. 

Mr. Hagen. Which is no allotments? 

Mr. Lynn. No, continued allotments. Allotments based on the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s estimated offtake, domestic and export. 

Mr. Hacen. And with the price level based on a 3-year average? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It shows red in 1961 and thereafter. 

Mr. Hagen. I just wanted to make one comment on the question of 
consistency. I was present at the hearings and as I understood it un- 
der the feed grains proposal we are not going to permit the 30-acre 
corn grower vote. ‘To be consistent, we should keep the 4-acre farms 
from voting in cotton referendums. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Udall, will you come forward? 

On April 3, 1958, I received a letter from you regarding bill H. R. 
9936. I would like to ask that the letter be incorporated in the record. 
Without objection, it will go in at this point. 





————— 
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(The letter is as follows:) 
CONGRESS. OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR COLLEAGUES I believe my bill, H. R. 9936, has been referred to your sub- 
committee. This bill is designed to increase the rate of penalty for overplant- 
ing acreage allotments from 50 to 75 percent. As perhaps you know, Chairman 
Cooley received a favorable report from the Department on this bill last week. 

In order to protect the integrity of the whole program this legislation is quite 
vital in my area, as there was considerable “wildcat”? cotton planted last year. 
If you should decide to hold hearings on this legislation I would like to give 
some brief testimony or perhaps file a statement. I will await word from you 
with regard to this matter. 

Best personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
STEWART L. UDALL. 
Mr. Garuines. Mr. Udall, we are delighted to hear from you this 
morning to explain the provisions of H. R. 9936 and, also, could you 
give us a copy of the report from the Department? Do you have 
that? oad 
Mr. Upatu. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA 


Mr. Upatx. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. I know you have had 
a strenuous session here this morning. In fact, I have a great deal of 
respect for the problems this committee has in working out these 
problems after listening to the discussion here this morning. 

This bill is very simple. It will simply do one thing, and that is it 
will change the penalty for cotton overplanting from 50 to 75 percent, 
which, as I understand it, is already the case with tobacco and pea- 
nuts, and their experience with overplanting is that there has been 
much less of it and that it is much more workable limitation. 

Now I can outline for you one fact situation. That is all I need 
to tell you to underscore the necessity for this change and I might 
say all of the farmers out there in my area are unanimously in favor 
of this proposal. There is a favorable or a no objection Department 
report on it. We had last year one instance. There are others, but 
this one will dramatize it for you. One cotton planter—he is the big- 
gest, I suppose in the country—he prides himself on being sort of a 
Paul Bunyan of cotton. I think he is one of Mr. Hagen’s constituents. 

Mr. Hagen. No; he is not. 

Mr. Upaut. He put a 1,600-acre cotton farm, where he had an al- 
lotment in the soil bank, and took a $214,000 payment—one of the 
highest in the country. Then-he moved his grain, and this is an oper- 
ator who owns his own gin, his own fertilizer company and he has a 
tremendous capital back of it, and he is a farmer; he moved his whole 
operation a hundred miles down the road and took a new piece of 
land that was never developed, where he discovered water under- 
ground and he put in 1,600 acres of cotton. He did it and notified 
the Department of Agriculture he was going to pay the penalty and 
was going to prove how ridiculous the whole program was by this 
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operation.. The fact of the matter is he succeeded. He produced by 
his own admission, in the neighborhood of two and a half bales. 

Mr. Garuines. What county ? 

Mr. Upaty. Maricopa County, in the Phoenix area, about 30 miles 
from Phoenix. He ended up and said that he can raise cotton on this 
scale with the type of operation he has for fifteen and a half cents a 
pound. That is his own figure. He then paid a penalty of eighteen 
and a half cents and due to the way the price went and crop went last 
fall, which you gentlemen know more about than I do, the price went 
up and he hasn't admitted that, but he says that he at least broke 
even. 

Well, of course, the whole purpose of our program is to put control, 
in the interest of equity, for all producers in production in the interest 
of holding down our surplus and keeping it manageable. If this type 
of thing can be done and I have a statement Mr. “Harris made to the 
New York Times, that he said that if this movement to increase the 
penalty passed, he wouldn't plant any more of this wildcat cotton, but 
that if it remained unchanged, he is figuring on planting another crop 
just to continue to show that it could be done, and this is an instance 
where, to me, we have left a loophole that is big enough and the grow- 
ing tendency out in our area is for the farm operations to be larger 
and larger—tremendous concentration of capital and as a result, if we 
don’t close the loophole, it is entirely possible that we are going to 
have a tremendous and unanticipated surplus being created when 
under the soil bank and under our acreage control we are trying to 
hold down and keep everyone in line, and that is the reason that the 
farmers out in this area feel that the loophole should be closed, and 
that we ought to make, in other words, the penalty so prohibitive that 
no farmer can undertake this type of operation. 

Now, it is that simple, as far as our area is concerned. Maybe there 
are other problems. 

Mr. Gaturneas. It wouldn’t be needed in the area that I am privi- 
ledged to represent. 1 wonder on that 1,600 acres planting cotton out- 
side the progr _ how many bales were produced. 

Mr. Upatn. I don’t have the figure in terms of bales. He said be- 
tween 214 and 214 bales per acre, so it would be in the neighborhood 
of 10,000 bales. 

Mr. Garutnes. So in that particular area, you are growing just 
about twice as much cotton as would be grown in Hagen’s area. 

Mr. Upauu. That is right. I think that is probably true because 
this is irrigated desert land, with a long growing season and a lot 
of sun, and so on. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

Mr. Poace. I would like to suggest you put a title on that bill and 
call it the Harris bill. 

Mr. Hagen. I would think this bill is extremely dangerous. Where 
this man can grow cotton and sell at 15 cents a pound and still make a 
profit, it pretty well demonstrates that price support is too high. 

Mr. Garuines. Isthat what you favor? 

Mr. Hacen. I think it would be extremely dangerous to bring this 
out. I just want it on the record if this man can grow cotton at 15 
cents a pound and make a profit 





Mr. Garuines. Two anda half bales. 
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Mr. Hagen. There are a lot of cotton growers can grow 21% bales. 
In penalties he is paying 18 cents. I think it would be extremely 
dangerous from your viewpoint to bring this bill out as it shows our 
support is too high. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t want to maintain 90 percent, do you? You 
didn’t vote for it. 

Mr. Hagen. No. I used to, but I changed my mind. 

Mr. Poacr. What are you scared about? Are you sincere about 
the danger of destroying the 90 percent ? 

Mr. Hagen. I am sincere about it. The public has a general idea 
that 90 percent of parity is 90 percent of a profit. This is not true. 
There are people ole have made millions on 90 percent of parity. This 
is perhaps the best illustration of what is wrong with the support 
levels you could ever bring out. 

Mr. Jones. You have hundreds that have gone broke or starved to 
death, too. 

Mr. Hagen. You had hundreds go broke under 90 percent of parity 
and would have under any measure of parity. 

Mr. Gatuines. Wasn’t there another big operator out west some- 
where—Arizona or someplace—that lost a considerable sum of money 
last year in overplanting of cotton ? 

Mr. Upaut. There may have been. If so, he wasn’t a shrewd opera- 
tor, as shrewd as the man I am telling you about, because he gambled, 
and he came out on top. He may have made, according to my figures, 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand on his crop because it is 
about $50,000 for each increase in 1 cent per pound, and 1 cent per 
pound means $50,000. But I leave it up to the wisdom of this com- 
mittee what should be done, but I would be derelict in my duty to my 
people if I didn’t call these facts to your attention. 

Mr. Poace. Isn’t it a fact that this is the first time in 10 years that 
you could have done that ? 

Mr. Upatt. I think he had a break in the way the market turned out. 

Mr. Poace. And in the previous 9 years he would have lost money 
doing that, rather than making money; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Upatt. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Poace. He had to have the rising market in order to do this and 
he didn’t get it except for this particular year. 

Mr. Upatu. He made a gamble on what the market would be and it 
turned out in his favor, but I just don’t think that we ought to have a 
program going down one road and have a loophole where a man goes 
down another. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Do you have a copy of the report of the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. I will furnish it. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wish you would. It may be incorporated in the 
record at this point, without objection. 

(The bill H. R. 9936 and report are as follows :) 


[H. R. 9936, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to increase the rate of penalty 
for overplanting cotton acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (a) of section 346 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by striking out “50 per eentum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “75 per centum”. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. Haroip B. Cootey, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
H. R. 9936, a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to increase 
the rate of penalty for overplanting cotton acreage allotments, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Udall on January 13, 1958. 

The bill would change the marketing quota penalty rate for upland cotton from 
50 percent of the parity price as of June 15 of the calendar year in which the 
crop is produced to 75 percent of such parity price. 

The Department would have no objection to the enactment of the bill. 

The present marketing penalty rate for upland cotton, as prescribed in section 
346 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, has not proved 
to be a sufficient deterren to the overplanting of farm cotton acreage allotments. 
The number of overplanted farm cotton allotments in 1957 was 17,149. The fact 
that the soil bank programs were in effect for 1957 and that payments were con- 
ditioned on compliance with farm acreage allotments is believed to have kept 
the number of 1957 overplanted farms from being substantially larger. The 
amount of penalty collected to date on 1957 crop excess cotton is $2,444,922, which 
is about 85 percent of the total amount expected to be collected. 

Many cotton farmers are overplanting their farm allotments because low pro- 
duction costs, which may be due to efficient farming methods or an abundance of 
family labor, or other factors enable them to pay the penalty and still make some 
profit on their overall operations. We believe there is little or no overplanting 
by farmers on the basis of a belief that they did not receive their fair share of the 
allotment available for apportionment. Any cotton produced on overplanted 
farms is, of course, surplus to our needs and its existence causes cotton pro- 
duced by cooperating farmers to be placed under CCC loan. 

The Congress raised the penalty rate for tobacco in 1955 to 75 percent of the 
average market price for the preceding marketing year, and in 1956 raised the 
penalty rate for peanuts to 75 percent of the support price for peanuts. These 
changes have caused a sharp decrease in the number of overplanted farm allot- 
ments for these commodities and we believe the same result would be achieved 
if the rate for cotton were increased as proposed. 

The 1958 crop of upland cotton is now being planted in the southernmost areas 
of the Cotton Belt. If the Congress intends for the increased penalty rate to 
apply to this year’s crop, we would recommend that such intention be made 
clear when action is taken on the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Anything further? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Gatuinos. Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask the members to stay so we could have an 
executive session. 

(The following letters and enclosures were submitted to the sub- 
committee :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1958. 


Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Took: I enclose copy of bill I recently introduced, which I think 
would mean a great deal to our section of the country. I recognize the problems 
in reaching agreement on any such legislation at the present time, but pass 
this on to you with the hope you may agree that we should make every effort 
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to include some such provision in any bill which may come from the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture in the future. 
With best wishes, I am. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Jamie, 
(Typed) Jamic L. WHITTEN, 
Member of Congress. 


os 


[H. R. 12003, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the sale and transfer of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
and for other purposes 

Whereas the removal of small farms from proauction in many areas has hurt 
business activity in local communities and will work against efforts to establish 
stable economic units ; and 

Whereas it is essential to a proper operation of the farm program and to pro- 
viding a consistent supply of farm products to meet domestic demand and to 
protect the United States share of foreign markets that, when acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are determined, such acreage be planted, therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any farmer may sell and transfer, on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon by the parties, his acreage allotment and marketing 
quota to any other farmer for use in the county or county area where such allot- 
ment has been made. 

No such contract shall be enforcible until a copy has been filed with the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation committee of the county in which such 
allotment was made, and when a copy of such contract is filed with such county 
committee it shall have the effect of transferring such acreage allotment and 
marketing quota from one farm to the other. Such sale and transfer shall not 
affect the acreage allotment and marketing quota of the farm or farms from 
which sold or the farm or farms to which sold, except during the one year in 
which sold. Neither shall it affect the permanent acreage allotment or market- 
ing quota history of either farm. 





NortH CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Raleigh, N. C., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. HARoLtp D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. Cootey: The farm organization and cotton interests leadership in 
North Carolina deeply appreciate your invaluable interest in, and leadership for, 
cotton’s welfare in the present Congress. 

We have, as you know, carefully studied out and reached agreement in our 
State on basic principles for cotton legislation which would benefit North Caro- 
lina. These have been placed in your hands, and we are confident have received 
your measured consideration. 

There is some concern here that new legislation affecting cotton production may 
be passed by this Congress which fails to take into account two imperative ad- 
justments. One is a safeguard to our percentum of the national allotment each 
year. (See principle 4 in the enclosed compendium.) The other is a practical 
method which will permit unplanted acres to get into the farm programs of 
interested growers. 

Concerning the first adjustment mentioned, it simply isn’t true that cotton is an 
unwanted crop in North Carolina. There are hundreds of able growers eager 
for additional acreage. 

Concerning the second adjustment, what has been said in the preceding para- 
graph gives meaning and importance to a reallocation procedure. (See principle 
1 in the enclosed compendium. ) 

We are, as closely as possible, watching development in your Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate’s Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. A. C. Edwards, Mr. Harry B. Caldwell, Mr. T. B. Upchurch, and I are poised 
and ready to come to Washington, if needs be, to push for these points of im- 
portance, and beneficial cotton legislation in general. However, we have great 
confidence in your knowledge of and ability to take care of cotton’s welfare in 
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North Carolina. We will come to Washington when and if you feel our united 
testimony would be of value to you and your committee in attaining beneficial 
legislative objectives. 

The enclosed compilation of answers to a recent questionnaire is self-explana- 
tory. We will let you and your committee draw conclusions from it. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERIC H. HEIDELBERG, 
Executive Vice President. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR COTTON LEGISLATION WHICH WovuLp BENEFIT 
NortH CAROLINA * 


The following basic principles for cotton legislation were developed May 1, 
1958, in a joint conference of leaders of the general farm organizations and cot- 
ton organizations of North Carolina. The participating agencies were the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau, the North Carolina State Grange, the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, and the North Carolina Cotton Promo- 
tion Association. Present in an advisory capacity were representatives of the 
State ASC office and North Carolina State College School of Agriculture. 

On May 8, 1958, these principles were presented to cotton growers and repre- 
sentatives of the processing and manufacturing segments of the North Carolina 
cotton industry. These principles were discussed and adopted unanimously. 
Listed below are the principles, a brief explanation of each, and supporting 
documentary exhibits. 

Principle 1.—Inclusion of a method or methods of cotton acreage distribution 
within the State which will allow allocated acres to find their way.into the 
farm programs of interested growers. 

Explanation: The average cotton allotment in North Carolina is 5.5 acres. 
Of the approximate 90,000 allotment contracts, more than 60,000 are for less 
than 5 acres * * *, Under existing laws, unplanted cotton acreage cannot 
find its way to farms where it is a wanted crop * * *. Size of farm is nota 
factor in this principle. The key matter is interest in cotton production and 
in farming as a way of life * * * . The North Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Association has developed and suggests a realocation procedure. In addi- 
tion to this procedure some means of transferring allotments would be of 
value. 

Principle 2.—A pricing program for cotton which will allow it to become com- 
petitive on domestic and foreign markets without arbitrarily lowering the net 
income of cotton producers. 

Explanation: Three general approaches to cotton legislation have been 
reviewed by the North Carolina farm and cotton industry ledaership. 
These are 

(1) The approach through equalization payment, with diminishing 
cost to Federal Government as consumption increases, fits this principle. 

(2) The modified choice plan, which would level in 1961 to price 
based on weighted average, confliets with principle 5 by abandoning 
parity concept. (See tables attached. ) 

(3) The 3-year choice plan would not lower net income arbitrarily 
since it calls for a referendum to become operative. However, it runs 
danger of buildup of excessive supply. (See principle 3.) 

Principle 3.—That market demands for various qualities of cotton, in estab- 
lishing loan rates, be included in the legislative intent of Congress in any cotton 
legislation which may be enacted. 

Explanation: This principle is considered an important measure to avoid 
overproduction of grades of cotton currently in adequate supply. * * * The 
incentive to plant and to harvest quality cotton, which is in short supply, can 
best be given through price differentials. * * * See attached schedule for 
examples of present price differentials between white, grey, and spotted M 
1” cotton for 1958 and compare with preceding five years. 

Principle 4.—In 1959, and thereafter, individual farm allotments be deter- 
mined by applying to the prior year allotment the same percentage of increase 
or decrease as the national quota. 








1 This analysis and supporting documents have been developed, compiled, and made 


available by F. H. Heidelberg, executive vice president, North Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Association, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Explanation: The purpose of this principle is to stabilize cotton acreage 
allocated to the State * * * to stop slight increases and decreases in indi- 
vidual farm allotments * * * to prevent loss of acreage from State and 
national allotments for underplanting, which is a matter of importance to 
North Carolina and all other States having large numbers of small acreage 
contracts * * * For example, under the provisions of existing laws govern- 
ing allocations, underplanting by one acre on each of the 90,000 cotton farms 
in the State could mean serious loss of acreage to the State the subsequent 
year. 

Principle 5.—The concept of parity is basic to the welfare of cotton, and should 
be adhered to. 

Explanation: The viewpoint, which resulted in unanimous agreement on 
the principle, is that the cotton farmer merits the basic protection of the 
income which is given him through the parity concept. 


A PROPOSAL OF PROCEDURE FOR ACREAGE ALLOCATION ” 


Whereas the present procedure for allotting cotton acreage does not assure 
the full planting of this crop within the given counties of the State: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That members of the North Carolina Cotton Promotion Association 
memoralize the Senators and Congressmen from North Carolina to request a 
change in the regulations on allotment procedure for cotton as the same relate 
to the individual cotton producer, this procedure to be optional with each 
cotton-growing State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Cotton Promotion Association suggest that 
the administrative regulations dealing with cotton allotment procedure be 
changed to the end that each producer be required to declare intention, to the 
county ASC office before a date to be determined by the State ASC committee, if 
the producer intends to plant his allotment. If the producer does not deelare his 
intention by the date so established, then such allotment would automatically be 
placed in the hands of the county ASC committee to allocate to other farmers in 
that county who desire additional cotton acreage. If there are no demands on 
the part of other cotton producers for this acreage within the county, then such 
acreage would be automatically transferred to the State ASC committee to be 
allocated to other counties in the State where additional acreage is needed to 
satisfy the demands of cotton producers within that county; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the individual producer in each county fails to declare inten- 
tion to plant his allotment to the county ASC office and does not plant it for a 
period of 3 years, he would automatically and permanently lose his right to claim 
the allotment. This allotment would be available to the county ASC committee 
to allocate to other growers in the county on the basis of application, and any 
allotted acreage not used within the county would be transferred to the State 
ASC committee for allocation to other counties. If a county failed to plant its 
allotted acreage for a period of 3 years this acreage would automatically revert 
to the State ASC committee. It is suggested that 90 percent of planting of 
allotment on any farm will be considered as 100 percent planted for purposes of 
history of planting; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the State failed to plant its allotted acreage for a period of 
3 years the unplanted allotments would revert to the national allotment to be 
allocated to other States. 


2This proposal has been developed by the board of directors of the North Carolina 
Cotton Promotion Association for study by its delegates, general farm organization cotton 
committees, and cotton interests in North Carolina and other States. It is for the purpose 
of holding acreage in the State, by permitting unwanted acreage to find its way into the 
hands of interested growers. 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATING SUPPORT PRICE UNDER 3-YEAR AVERAGE SPOT PRICE FORMULA ® 


Market prices, actual support prices, and illustrative support prices for upland 
cotton for recent years based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average 
market prices 





| | Preceding Illustrative | \ctual support price 
| Season 3-year | Support (90 |__. ee al os 
Crop year average | average | percent of | { 
market | market | preceding | Middling | Middling 
price | price 3-year 7sinch = | 1 inch 
j average)! j 
ak peat caeanewes tials < leer alent 
Cents } Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
| ee cneae ; 28, 57 | 31. 64 28. 48 27. 23 | 30. 03 
1950... 39. 90 | 30. 29 27. 26 27.90 | 30. 25 
1951 37. 69 | 32. 95 | 29. 66 30. 46 | 32. 36 
1952 } 34.17 | 35. 39 | 31. 85 30. 91 | 32. 41 
1953. - - { 32. 10 | 37. 25 | 33. 52 30. 80 | 33. 50 
1954 33. 52 | 34. 65 | 31.18 31. 58 | 34. 03 
1958. : 32. 27 | 33. 26 | 29. 93 31.70 | 34. 55 
1956 + 31. 63 32. 63 | 29. 37 29. 34 | 32.74 
1957. | 32. 47 | 29. 22 28. 81 | 32. 31 











The figures in this column illustrate the support prices that would have been in effect the first year if 
support prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once 
the new program was in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and 
consequently would affect the support prices for subsequent years. 


Market prices, actual support prices, and illustrative support prices for Middling 
1-inch cotton at 14 spot markets 


(Cents per pound] 


| 
| 


|; Average | Illustrative Actual 
price for Preceding support (90 support 
Year beginning August Middling | a-year percent of | price (basis 
| l-inech cotton] average preceding } Middling 
| atl4spot | price 3-year | 1-inch) 
| markets average)! | 
~ = a _— — — —— = tk —— a — | — 
1951 Cea aeons 39.94 | eo 
1952... se Nebo des é cast 35.33 |___ caer on 
SERS SE SS ee oad 34. 36 | cae a s 
1954 add ‘aasuneue > 35. 02 36. 54 | 32. 39 34. 03 
1955 ‘ S aace ; re, 35. 46 | 34.90 | 31. 41 34. 55 
Phe es cea oun 33. 53 | 34.95 | 31. 46 32.74 
Ee a 2 34.08 | 34. 67 | 31.20 32. 31 
ca or ae |------=----=-- 34. 36 | 30. 92 |... ee 
| i 











! The figures in this column illustrate support prices that would have been in effect the Ist year if support 
prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once the new 
progra went into effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and -conse - 
quently would affect support prices for subsequeat years. 

? Average of 6 months. 





A DIGEST 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS PROVIDING EQUALIZATION PAYMENTS TO COTTON FARMERS * 


A number of bills introduced in the Congress provided for compensatory or 
equalization payments to cotton farmers. Under these— 
1. Loans would be available at, or slightly below, the world market price 
on all cotton produced. 
Each farm would receive a domestic allotment which would be its share 
of the estimated domestic consumption. 
*ayments would be made to farmers, through first buyers, on the domestic 
allotment, at a rate equal to the difference between 90 percent of. parity 





4 Taken from printed hearings February 17-18 before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. 

‘This legislation was sponsored by American Cotton Producer Associates. In_ final 
form, it was introduced in the House of Representatives by Representatives Poage, 
Abernethy, Gathings, and Jones as H. R. 9137. In the Senate it was introduced by 
Senators Symington, McClellan, Hennings, and Kefauver, as S. 2228. 





| 
| 
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and the spot market price of cotton during the week preceding the sale by 
the farmer. 

To facilitate the mechanics of making payments, the rate would be ad- 
justed to his entire crop by relating his domestic allotment to his planted 
acres. A payment would then be made on each bale sold. 

2. In general, these bills provide for a downward adjustment in payments 
by one-fourth of a cent per pound for each 100,000 bales by which the esti- 
mated domestic consumption exceeded 9 million bales. 

3. Acreage allotment would be calculated on the basis of estimated offtake 
less 1 million bales, if surplus existed. 


Some observations on the impact of these proposals 

1. The cost of the-first year or two has been estimated at between $300 million 
and. $400 million. The cost would diminish as domestic consumption increased. 
(See No. 2 above.) 

2. The payment would be reduced to zero when domestic consumption reached 
12 million to 12.5 million bales, if at that time parity were not more than 39 cents 
per pound and world price stood at about 28.5 cents per pound. 





AN ANALYSIS 
LONG-RANGE COTTON LEGISLATION PROPOSAL ° (AS REVISED BY AFBF APRIL 12, 1958) 


I, Concerning cotton producers 


In 1959, farmers would have option to— 

1. Retain allotment under present program (estimated will be 14 million 
to 15 million acres in 1959): and receive full parity. Loan period would 
be 90 days. 

2. Increase planting by 40 percent above 1959 allotment and receive 15 
percent less parity than those choosing the above course of action. In- 
crease not to apply on future history of planting. 

In 1960, Farmers would have option to— 

1. Choose same program as in 1959, with adjustments in allocation and 
parity which will obtain under the laws in force. 

2. Increase planting by 40 percent as in 1959, subject to adjustments in 
base allotments, but price received for cotton would be 90 percent of the 
previous 3-year average market price as reflected in the 14 spot markets. 
(See attached tables.) However, for this year a provision in the law would 
keep price within 15 percent of choice No. 1. 

In 1961, farmers would have the same program beltwide— 

1. Price of cotton would be supported at 90 percent of the weighted aver- 
age of the previous 3-year market price at 14 spot markets. It would fol- 
low this formula each year thereafter. 

2. Allotment of acreage would be based on meeting the requirements for 
cotton in 1961-62, both domestic and foreign. 


5 Based on information available May 1, 1958. 
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IT. Concerning CCC stocks, and export program 

In 1959— 

1. CCC release price for cotton would be set at 110 percent of the lower 
support price received by those choosing increased acres. 

2. The export program would be on the basis of competitive bid and di- 
rect subsidy. Emphasis would be put on payment in kind. This would 
become the export program for subsequent years. 

In 1960, CCC stocks would be set aside as of August 1 and released at not less 
than 110 percent of the 1961 price support level plus carrying charges. The 
exception would be sale of CCC stocks in amount sufficient to acquire funds for 
export subsidy. For example, if exports are 5 million bales subsidized at’6 cents 
per pound, about 1 million bales of CCC cotton would be sold to obtain money to 
pay the subsidy. 


ANALYSIS 
THREE-YEAR COTTON PROGRAM, (HOUSE COTTON SUBCOMMITTEE PLAN) ’ 


Concerning producers 
In 1959, farmer would have choice of— 

1. Planting acreage allotted under formula of existing laws, and received 
support price at 1958 percentage of parity which is estimated to be 83-84 
percent ; or 

2. Thirty percent more acreage and support price of 65 percent of parity. 

In 1960, farmer would have choice of— 

1. Planting acreage allotted as determined by requirement to produce 
estimated demand, with support price determined by formula in operation 
under present laws; or 

2. Thirty percent more acreage than base allotment, with support re- 
maining at 65 percent of parity. 

In 1961, farmer would have choice of, same options as in 1960, with base 
allotment being the one possible variable factor. 

(Nore.—The 30 percent in acreage if taken any or all 3 years will not count 
on history of planting in establishing future allotments. ) 
Concerning CCC stocks 

CCC Cotton would be offered for sale at not less than 105 percent of the 
lower support price (65 percent) plus reasonable carrying charges, which would 
be 68% percent of parity. Cotton acquired by CCC under either program of 
planting could be used for carrying out the cotton-export program of section 
203 of AAA of 1956. 
Condition of activation 

Plan would go into effect only if approved by two-thirds of farmers voting in 
special November referendum. If referendum failed, present law would remain 
in effect, and usual December vote would determine 1959 marketing quotas. 





5 Based on information available May 1, 1958, 
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GRADE DIFFERENTIALS--1954-1958 
IN CCC COTTON LOANS 


(Illustrating price incentive to produce better grades) 


Per Per Per 
Year M1" SLM Pt. bale Gray Pt. bale Spotted Pt. bale 
a dif. dif. Mi" dif. dif. M1" git .. @az. 


ents ents ar Cents ar ents ar 
1954 35.06 33.71 135 6.75 31.36 370 18.50 31.31 375 18.75 


1955 35.60 34.00 160 8.00 31.85 375 18.75 31.80 380 19.00 
1956 33.74 31.54 220 11.00 29.44 430 21.50 29.34 440 22.00 
1957 33.29 30.44 285 14.25 27.44 585 29.25 27.54 575 28.75 
1958 * * 380* 19.00 * 760 38.00 * 725 36.25 


*Point differential has been announced by USDA for 1958, support rate 
has not. 


M 1 1/32"| Staple Differential per Bale [™ 15/16" 


1954 - $ 5.75 
1958 - $11.50 


Chart prepared by Glena.Tussey, Cotton 
Marketing Specialist, N. C. Extension 
Service for North Carolina Cotton 
Promotion Association. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 


x 








